MATTHEW    PARKER
and finance generally chaotic. The Universities, whence
future clergy must come, were both of them unsatisfactory;
Oxford, a stronghold of the Papal Party, and Cambridge,
zealous for Reform, but moving towards Puritanism.
There was much to be done before the Church should
become a true school of piety; but the Visitation stirred up
the conscience of the clergy and people. The reports of the
Visitors showed that the majority of the people accepted the
Protestant settlement.
There was need for a translation of the Bible to be set up
in churches. The " Great Bible," based on the work of
Tyndale and Coverdale, had been " set out by the diligence
of that godly father, Thomas Cranmer," but the copies had
generally disappeared in Mary's time. In 1560 there
appeared the " Geneva Bible " translated from the Hebrew
and Greek by an English exile, Whittingham; and com-
parison showed how inaccurate the " Great Bible " had
been. The Gospels and Epistles and the Psalms in the
Prayer Book remain in Coverdale's beautiful English, and
in them the traces of his Vulgate original are evident. The
*6 Geneva Bible " was comparatively small, and had notes of
a definite Calvinist tendency, so that it could not suitably be
chained in parish churches. Parker therefore planned a
careful revision, 6C with more light added, partly in the
translation and partly in the order of the text," and divided
the books among various readers for correction. Their notes
were to illustrate the text and eschew controversy. He
invited Cecil, " if you could spare so much leisure,53 to be
" one of the builders of this good work in Christ's Church ";
but Cecil did not accept. Parker bore the main burden of
the work, not only editing it, but revising many books,
including the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark; yet he
did not regard it as the only possible translation, heartily
approving the renewal of Bodley's licence to publish the
" Geneva Bible "; " it should nothing hinder, but do much
good, to have diversity of translations and readings."
His prefaces, to the Old and the New Testament, in the
" Bishops' Bible," as it was called, are interesting in their
emphasis on the " open Bible ":
" Search ye the Scriptures. . . . These words were
first spoken unto the Jews by our Saviour, but by Him
in His doctrine meant to all, for they concern all, of
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